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A systematic archaeological survey of the West Point area revealed a 
large number of prehistoric sites. Analysis of archaeological and 
biophysical data collected during the survey provides the basis for a study 
of the use of the wider landscape by the Aborigines. A complex pattern of 
landscape use was revealed, leading to the development of a number of 
new questions about the prehistoric occupation of the west coast. 

Past and present use 

The land surface of the West Point area showed little evidence of change other than the 
construction in the last 30 years of holiday cottages and four wheel drive tracks linking them to 
the lighthouse road. These tracks made access relatively easy. The original lighthouse was 
built in 1919, but the present road to it was constructed about 20 years ago. Because the area 
has very poor soil, agricultural activity has been minimal. The area is presently used for winter 
agistment grazing. The southern boundary of the study area was deliberately placed to 
exclude the areas of large scale dune mobilisation. These are visible on air photographs as 
areas of even tone light grey and white. The light grey is marram grass and the white is bare 
sand. Within the West Point study area there does not appear to have been any major change 
in the biophysical setting for several millennia. There are swamps from which pollen could be 
obtained to test this assertion. 

Although the name of West Point, which was given by Matthew Flinders, suggests that this 
is the westernmost part ot mainland Tasmania, Bluff Hill Point some 7km to the south lies about 
half a minute of longitude further to the west. 

Study site description 

West Point is typical of the hard, relatively unmetamorphosed sedimentary rocks type of 
coast which extends from Hunter Island to south of Macquarie Harbour. The area has gently 
undulating terrain with ill defined drainage, giving rise to numerous small swamps. The 
vegetation is typically composed of a narrow zone of salt resistant grasses and tussock grass 
near the sea where the salt and wind exposure is greatest, merging into a dense low shrub 
heath with a structure controlled primarily by fire, wind, salt spray and grazing and trampling by 
cattle. Common shrub species include Leptospermum scoparium, L. glaucescens, Melaleuca 
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squarrosa, M. ericifolia, Banksia marginata, Acacia sophorae, A. verticillata and Pultenaea 
daphnoides. 

Archaeological background 

West Point has come to occupy a prominent place in Australian prehistory (Mulvaney 
1975:164-6). There are several reasons for this. Some of the first excavations in Tasmania 
occurred at West Point (Reber 1965:266, Jones 1964,1965). In combination with excavations 
in the large caves at Rocky Cape, West Point provided the data for an archaeological 
sequence which spanned 8,000 years. Almost 20 years after it was first proposed, this 
sequence still forms the basis of the accepted view of Tasmanian prehistory (Jones 1981). 

The diachronic evidence from West Point was based on excavation of only one site. To 
complement this, a systematic survey of an area surrounding this site collected data on the 
contents and location of all the visible sites of the West Point area. The aim of this survey was 
to study the pattern of use by the Aborigines of the wider landscape. 

Previous work at West Point by Jones (for example see 1966,1968 and 1971) and Reber 
(1965) had established the antiquity of the largest two middens between’2,000 and 2,600 
years BP and provided information on their contents and structure. The midden excavated by 
Jones as ‘the West Point midden’ (site 118) is the type site for my 'West Point midden class’. 
Jones had described the importance of seals in the diet and changes in the types of materials 
used for stone artefacts (1971:609; 1981). Coleman (1966) had analysed shell samples from 
the excavation and showed that there had been a decrease in the average size of Notohaliotis 
ruber shells from 1,800 BP to 1,300 BP. 

The survey 

The West Point area survey extends over a straight line distance of 4km. It includes 9km 
of convoluted coastline from a sandy beach south of the West Point lighthouse, northwards to 
the cleared land of the Green Point farm of Mr. Richard Nicholls (Figs. 1 - 6). The total area of 
rock platforms measured on the 1 :100,000 sheet is in excess of 400,000 sq. m. The offshore 
islands add a further 3km of coastline. The sample extends 500m inland from the high tide 
mark and has a total area of approximately 3.5 sq. km. The field survey took in excess of 60 
work-days to complete. A further six work-days were spent on test excavations and collecting 
radiocarbon dating samples. Twelve work-days were required to prepare detailed contour 
maps of sites 118 and 69 which are examples of a West Point midden and medium midden 
dump respectively (Figs. 7 and 8). 

Ethnographic information 

A limited amount of ethnographic information is available for this area from Robinson's 
journals. The locality was the home territory of a band called the PAN.NER.BUKE.ER, 
PEE.RAP.PER, PEE.WRAP.PEE, or PEEWRAPPER (Plomley 1966:973-974). Green Point was 
called TYBERLUCKER, West Point was NONGOR (Plomley 1966:184:690 n58;957) and the 
point now called Pavement Point was known as POIN.ER.RUD.DICK (Plomley 1966:616). 
Robinson described an area with 'miles of grassy sandhills at West Point, an excellent sheep 
walk’ (Plomley 1966:616). These grassy sandhills are now partially restabilised dunes 
extending southwards from the point. While travelling about 3km inland of West Point, Goldie 
(1861:6) described wet heathy plain and tea tree swamps, which is how this area looks today. 

Archaeological sites 

In the West Point area the survey aimed to locate systematically and record isolated 
artefacts and scatters of worked stone as well as middens. The difficulties of locating such 
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Fig. 1 

West Point middens — northern part 
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Fig. 2 

West Point middens — central part 
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Fig. 3 

West Point middens — southern part 
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Fig. 4 

West Point artefact sites — northern part 
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Fig. 5 

West Point artefact sites — central part 
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Fig. 6 

West Point artefact sites — southern part 
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sites because of their low obtrusiveness meant that this increased the time required to search 
the ground surface by a factor of four to five times what was required to only locate middens. In 
some places the distance surveyed per day dropped to about 100m of coast. 




Depression 


Site 118, the 'West Point midden' excavated by Jones. 

Fig. 7 

Site 118, an example of a large midden with a number of hut depressions 
The frequencies of site types are listed below:- 


SITE TYPE 

Middens 

FREQUENCY 

FREQUENCY % 

- deflated 

2 

1.9 

- small 

50 

48 

- medium 

15 

14 

- linear 

32 

30 

- doughnut 

3 

2.9 

- West Point type 

2 

1.9 

- rock shelter 

1 

1 

middens total 

105 

100 
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Pebble Bank 


Contour line 20cm interval 


Fig. 8 

Site 59, a typical example of a “medium midden dump' 
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Stone Artefacts 

- isolated 

- scatter of 2 or more within 


53 

20m 


107 

artefact sites total 


160 

Other 

- stone feature 


9 


TOTAL 

274 


This breakdown shows many interesting features. The West Point and doughnut middens 
which are emphasised in the literature are a minor component of the archaeological record, at 
least in terms of frequency. Having said that, it must be stated that site 118 is bigger than all the 
other middens in the West Point sample added together 

Out of a total of 105 middens in the area, only five had hut depressions and three of these 
had only a single depression. Similarly, rock shelter and cave sites on which the Tasmanian 
archaeological sequence has been established are extremely rare. The West Point area was 
deliberately chosen for its stable landscape and this is reflected in there being only two 
deflated middens, both of which occur on sand landforms. Small midden dumps are the most 
common type of midden (Plate 1). Records of isolated artefacts or scatters of worked stone 
outnumber middens, yet the single large midden at site 118 probably contained more artefacts 
than all the other sites combined. 

Stone features 

Nine areas of stone features on raised pebble ridges occur within the area. All are on 
unvegetated ridges between 4 and 7m above the high tide mark. They range from 20 to 60m 
distance from the shore and all have shell middens nearby. Ethnographic references to stone 
features are sparse and generally second hand. 



Plate 1 

Site 371, at Nettley Bay is typical of a number of very small middens which rest on the tops of 
rocky outcrops. 
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At Cape des Tombeaux on Maria Island a number of cairns were reported by M urray and 
Vanderwal (pers. comm.). This cape was named by the Baudin expedition of 1802 from the 
discovery of a burial structure. Baudin provides an excellent description of the find but does 
not mention anything resembling a stone cairn. Roth cites a description by Peron of another 
tomb at Cape Maurouard, also on Maria Island. It consisted of a conical frame of saplings with 
bark covering. Inside were layers of circles of grass held down with sticks and rocks which 
rested on a small pit filled with burnt human bone (Roth 1899:117-118). Bonwick in a 
discussion of the religion of the Tasmanians states that 'circles have been recognised in the 
interior of Van Dieman's Land, piles of stone have been noticed, evidently of human design,..' 
(Bonwick 1870:192) Roth dismissed this statement claiming that no Aboriginal stone or other 
circles had been discovered (1899:57). During Robinson’s Friendly Mission he noted passing 
‘a heap of large pebbles' (Plomley 1966:170), but he dismissed it as the work of children. 
These sound similar to the features described here, but it has been impossible to relocate the 
features that Robinson described. We do not know what role these stone features played in the 
lives of the Tasmanians. 

Quarries and pebble missiles 

Although no quarries were recorded, there is ample evidence for the use of local stone for 
artefacts. Quartzite artefacts were commonly noted. The material is indistinguishable from 
outcrops of the local bedrock which rise up as monoliths and ridges across the landscape or 
erode into jagged saw-edged formations along the shore. 

Throughout the heathland there are scattered water rolled quartzite pebbles, many of 
which show evidence of flaking. These pebbles must have come from the beaches or from 
pebble ridges. Even the unflaked pebbles must have been transported from these sources to 
their final location. Use of pebbles as missiles is well documented, and this may account for 
their seemingly random distribution (Baudin 1974:320-321,346: Plomley 1966:37-39,58.220, 
310,373,531,557: Kelly 1920:163,167: Giblin 1928:38: Collins 1804: Lord 1928:135). Kelly 
describes the stones collected for missiles as ‘about the size of hens' eggs’ (1920:167). I 
suspect that a hen's egg in 1815 would have been about the size of a modern bantam egg, 
around 3 to 4cm long. This is consistent with the size of the pebbles scattered through the 
West Point heathland. This does not sound like a very heavy missile, but it is obviously 
effective enough for Kelly, who was on the receiving end of several volleys, to mention stones 
along with spears. Robinson describes the use of pebbles for killing game as large as swans, 
but they were also accurate enough for small waterfowl like teal or duck (Plomley 1966:310). 
Baudin, who was hit by 'a fairly large stone’, received only a grazed hip (1974:321). 


Shellfish 


Ten types of shellfish were recorded in the sites, of which only about six can be regarded 
as important components of the shellfish diet. The tiny Hipponix conicus was common but is 
not regarded as significant as its habit of living attached to Notohaliotis ruber shells means it 
would be unintentionally transported on to sites. The relative percentage frequencies with 
which the common types of shellfish were observed in the middens at West Point were:- 


% of 105 middens with this species 


Subninella undulata 
Notohaliotis ruber 
Dicathais spp. 
Austrocochlea spp. 
Cellana solida 
Brachidontes rostratus 
Pleuroploca australasia 


100 

57 

43 

21 

21 

16 

7 
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Pateltanax peronii 
Scutus antipodes 
Cabestana spengleri 


6 

2 


In all middens at West Point, Subninella undutata was the most numerous species. The 
second most numerous species was usually Notohaliotis ruber followed by Dicathais spp. I 
would estimate that these three would account tor about 95% of the meat provided by shellfish 
in the West Point area. In contrast, when Coleman worked on excavated samples from site 
118, she described the small Austrocochlea as the most common species but calculated that 
the meat contribution ranking was Notohaliotis ruber, Subninella undutata and Austrocochlea 
spp. (Coleman 1966:37, 51). This is another example of excavation results emphasising 
smaller and less visible components than are recorded by surface observation. 

The meat of a N. ruber weighs about 5 times that of a S. undutata (Coleman 1966:53-54). 
Even though S. undutata are consistently making a greater numerical contribution to the diet, 
N , ruber may actually be providing more meat, Added to this, S. undutata have robust spiral 
shells, while N. ruber have a more fragile thin bowl-shaped shell, so S. undutata shells are 
more likely to survive and be recognised than a N. ruber. 

In all my West Point dating samples, S. undutata was the most numerous shell type. This 
means that it has maintained its dominant contribution to the formation of middens for over 
3,000 years. In all but three of the middens, N. ruber was the next most numerous species. The 
exceptions were sites 123,272 and 273, which had Dicathais spp. These three sites span a 
period from 1,100 BP to the present. These data support the hypothesis advanced by Coleman 
(1966) from analysis of site 118 that between 1800 and 1300 BP N, ruber shells were 
becoming smaller and less numerous as a result of exploitation stress. N. ruber shells were, 
however, regularly observed in middens dating right up to the contact period, so the species 
continued to play a regular role in the accumulation of middens. 

Midden volume in relation to the distance 
to the nearest rock platform 

A scattergram of midden volumes against distances to the nearest rock platform was 
prepared for 104 middens in the West Point area (Fig. 9). Site 118 was excluded from the 
scattergram because its extremely large volume of in excess of 1,000 cu. m caused scaling 
problems The next largest site was only 100 cu. m, The plot shows that large middens lie close 
to rock platforms and that smaller middens were distributed from the coast to 440m inland. 
Sites largerthan 20 cu. m are all within 90m of rock platforms, while those larger than 40 cu. m 
are within 50m. To some extent this scattergram hides the rapidity with which the volume of 
midden declines as one moves away from the rock platforms. T o show this more clearly I have 
reanalysed the data to show the aggregate volume of middens against distance from the rock 
platforms (Fig. 10). This histogram shows a small volume of midden lay within 20m of the rocks. 
From 20 to 40m inland there was an immense volume and the amounts rapidly decline with 
further distance, such that the volumes beyond 100m from the rock platforms amount to only 
1.2% of the total volume in the West Point area. 

The position of site 118 in this distribution is interesting. This one site accounts for 59% of 
the total midden volume in the West Point area sample. It lies in the range of 20 and 40m from 
the nearest rock platforms, where the highest proportion of midden volume was recorded, It 
can be demonstrated, however, that even if site 118 is excluded, this range still has the 
greatest proportion of midden volume. The contribution of site 118 is shown in cross hatching 
in the histogram. 


There is little comparative data available from other parts of Tasmania or Australia on the 
transport of shellfish. Because it is a truism that 'middens tend to be near shell sources’, it 
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Fig. 9 

Scattergram of volume against distance to the nearest rock platforms for middens (site 118 
which has a volume of 1,500m 3 is excluded) 


appears that no accurate figures have been published on this phenomenon in Australia, 
Qualitative statements and generalisations are available for some areas, but the data on 
which they are based are not presented. 

At Discovery Bay in Western Victoria, midden deposits have been found as much as 2km 
inland, where they are often associated with freshwater lakes and swamps (Witter 1978:57), 
Godfrey (1980:25) later worked in the same area and concluded that 'it seems the Aborigines 
were not carrying shellfish much further inland from the coast than 1,75km, for all the sites 
recorded beyond this distance have no shells on them’. In a study near Gellibrand in Western 
Victoria all the middens except one were within a few hundred metres of the coast (Coutts et 
a!., 1976:36). In all cases, however non-midden sites consisting of stone artefacts are found 
further inland, obviously related to the exploitation of inland resources. From these data it can 
be seen that the Tasmanian pattern is more tightly clustered around the resource zone than 
occurs on the mainland. 

One reason for this may have been a greater emphasis on coastal resources in general, 
which caused base camps to be placed nearer to the coast. A second reason could be that the 
Tasmanians had a greater degree of dependence on shellfish, with the same result that 
camps of all kinds were drawn nearer to the coast. 
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Distance from rock platform 

Fig. 10 

Graph of volume of midden against distance from rock platforms. From 100m to 440m from 
rock platforms contained only 1.8% of the total volume. 
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Elsewhere (Stockton in prep) it was shown that shellfish were carried for several 
kilometres along the coast. It is evident from the West Point distribution pattern that people did 
not transport shellfish inland for anything like the distances they moved them along the coast. 
Gunn (1846:334) is the earliest reference I have found which expressed the opinion that 
shellfish were never carried very far inland. There is an interesting implication in this for the 
‘site catchment' approach to site analysis, which usually assumes a more or less circular 
foraging zone with some sort of working radius modified by the difficulty the terrain poses for 
walking (Vita-Finzi 1978:25-29). To start with, people foraging on a coast are in practice 
confined to a semicircular tract of land. Shellfish were apparently transported up to 3.5km 
along the coast but only about 500m inland. 

Modern holiday shacks at West Point show a similar distribution pattern to the shell 
middens. There are very few right on the shore. They tend to sit back a short distance from the 
water's edge and are usually on a rise where there is little or no shelter from the prevailing 
wind. They are commonly built on dunes and pebble banks. The main windows are always 
orientated to face out to sea. It is not really 'ethno-archaeology' but there is something to be 
gained by examining the activities pursued by modern shack users who have chosen to mimic 
the prehistoric occupation pattern so closely. The resources which draw the shack users are 
abalone and rock lobster and to a lesser extent fish and wallaby Much of the wallaby hunting 
and some of the net fishing is done in order to get bait for the lobster pots. With the depletion of 
abalone by indiscriminate collecting over the last 15 years (T. Nicholls pers. comm.), abalone 
have declined as an attraction although they are still present. Early commercial abalone diving 
operators talk of taking hundreds of kilograms of flesh each day when the wind was off-shore 
and there was no swell. Like the Aborigines, they were little troubled by the notion of a 
mimimum size limit. Rock lobsters are still numerous enough for professional fishing boats to 
appear off West Point whenever the weather is suitable. Most of the shack users fish 
intensively for rock lobsters on an amateur basis. 

The scenario at West Point has thus changed from a time when a hunting culture relied 
heavily on coastal resources to the present situation where the same resource area forms the 
basis for recreational hunting. Because they hunt the same coastal resources, the two groups 
have chosen to put their activity areas in the same types of places. Although behavioural 
analogies beyond this are inappropriate because of technological factors, it does illustrate a 
principle whereby exploitation of the same resources produces similar occupation patterns. 

COMPARISON OF MIDDEN AND ARTEFACT SITES 


So far I have concentrated on describing the nature and distribution of midden sites. I now 
wish to examine other types of site such as artefact scatters, isolated artefacts, stone features 
and quarries in the West Point area. Their distribution and landscape associations will be 
compared with those of shell middens. 


But how important are these artefact sites in the overall pattern of prehistoric use of the 
West Point area? Many of these sites consist of an isolated artefact and none contained more 
than 10 pieces. When they are compared to the estimated 30,000 artefacts from the 
excavation at site 118 (Jones 1966:6), they pale into numerical insignificance. Because they 
are impossible to date, I do not know if they date before, are contemporary with or after the 
formation of the large West Point type middens formed. Similarly, because the Tasmanian 
stone artefact assemblage is so amorphous, I have no idea with what activities these artefacts 
were associated. They could mark camps at which people did not exploit shellfish or brief 
stops during hunting excursions where a stone tool was used and discarded after sharpening 
a spear point or trimming a wooden shellfishing spatula. 
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Distance to fresh water 


The distance from each site to the nearest drinkable water was estimated from air photos. 
Midden and artefact sites compared in the following way:- 

Distance to drinkable water 


middens 
artefact sites 


mean 
in metres 
142 
99 


median 
in metres 
126 
93 


Because of the skew in the distribution of the measurements for midden sites, both mean 
and median are listed. It is clear that middens tend to occur further away from water sources 
on average than do artefact sites. 

Distance to rock platform 

In contrast, the figures for the distance to the nearest rock platform show that middens are 
considerably closer than artefact sites:- 


middens 
artefact sites 


Distance to rock platforms 


mean 
in metres 
74 
242 


median 
in metres 
40 
220 


In this respect the difference is very marked, with middens showing greater proximity to 
the coast. Shellfish are heavy in relation to the amount of meat they contain, so processing or 
consumption of the catch near the sea requires less effort for transportation. Some middens 
were even formed on small off-shore islands where little firewood and no freshwater is 
available but which obviously had the advantage of being near the shellfish areas. The median 
distance for artefact sites is approximately half the width of the sample strip. This wide 
dispersal is also shown in the mean distance of 242m for them and the rather large standard 
deviation of 139m. 


Height above sea level 

An alternative perspective on these horizontal patterns is available if the elevation of sites 
above sea level is considered. For each site, the height above high water mark was estimated 
and recorded in the same logarithmic code used for spatial dimensions. Fig. 11 shows the 
height distributions for the two types of sites. The West Point area sample slopes gently down 
to the coast in the west, with only minor expressions of local relief such as ridges, dunes or 
bare bedrock exposures. It is strikingly apparent that middens are closer to sea level than 
artefact sites. 

Slope 

The slope of the surface on which each site rested was measured with a clinometer. The 
relative frequency percentage for slope were as follows:- 

level less than 9° 10 — 19° greaterthan 19° 

81 10.5 5.8 1.9 

70 19.2 8.8 2.6 


middens 
artefact sites 
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Height above sea level m 
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Height above sea level m 


Fig. 11 

Height above sea level for middens and artefact sites 
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ARTEFACT SITES 
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A slightly higher proportion of middens occurs on level surfaces, but a higher proportion of 
artefact sites is in the less than 9°slope class, so approximately the same proportions of each 
site type were found on level to gently sloping surfaces. 

Substrate 

the term 'substrate' was used in its geological sense to characterise the material lying 
immediately under the deposit. A comparison of substrates on which sites rested gave the 
following percentage frequencies:- 



bedrock 

pebbles 

sand 


% 

% 

% 

middens 

44 

35 

21 

artefact sites 

65 

3.1 

32 


Strangely, middens are more common on pebble substrates, while artefact sites are more 
common on bedrock exposures or sand. The choice of substrate is affected by the type of 
landform which is chosen, so that the two variables are best discussed under landforms. 


Landform 

Approximately the same proportions of midden and artefact sites occur on cliff base, 
sandsheet and hill or ridge top landforms. 

Middens are more common on pebble banks and dunes. However, this may simply reflect 
problems of ground surface visibility. For example, if an artefact was dropped on a pebble 
bank, it would probably fall into the crevices between the rocks and not be visible. Artefacts 
have been found in a stone cairn at Quiet Cove, Recherche Bay (Stockton and Rodgers 
1979:10) and in association with stone features at West Point (Cane 1980:87 and pers. obs.). 



Plate 2 

Site 86, a linear midden overlying a raised pebble bank at West Point. Shells from the base of 
the midden gave a Cl 4 age of 3,300 years BP. 
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In contrast, if a midden formed on a pebble bank it would stand out as a grassy mound on the 
otherwise bare surface (see Plate 2). It is not surprising then that while 35% of the middens are 
on pebble banks, only 1.3% of artefact sites are found on them. 

If artefacts were dropped on a sand dune, it could be predicted that they would be 
covered by additional sediment or by vegetation. They would only be found if the dune was 
eroding or the vegetation had been disturbed. Artefact sites are proportionately more common 
on flat areas, on the sides or tops of outcrops of bedrock, on the edges of streams or swamps 
and on hill or ridge slopes. 


Landform 

midden 
frequency % 

artefact site 
frequency % 

Pebble bank 

35 

1.3 

Cliff or rock outcrop base 

1 

1.9 

Dune complex 

7.8 

- 

Sandsheet 

5.7 

6 

Flat 

1 

10 

Bedrock outcrop, top or slopes 

21 

46 

Stream or swamp bank 

1 

6.9 

Hill or ridge slope 

5.7 

16 

Hill or ridge top 

21 

12 

Island 

1.9 

- 


Shelter and view 

Shelter from the normally gusty southwest wind might have been expected to be an 
important consideration when choosing a camp site at West Point. However, the samples 
show that most sites are exposed to wind from all directions. The proportion is approximately 
the same for midden and artefact sites (78% and 74% respectively). Only one midden and two 
artefact sites were protected from all directions. The directions of shelter for the remainder of 
each sample are shown in Fig, 12. If a site is sheltered, it is most likely to be protected from the 
south. However, the proportions protected from the south are only 45% and 35% of the 
sheltered sites, so this bias in the pattern does not account for a very large part of the total 
samples. 

As with shelter, only a small fraction of the sites face a definite direction — 28% of 
middens and 25% of artefact sites. Fig.13 shows the distributions of these fractions. For 
middens, the combined north and northwest facing fraction of the sample accounts for 65%. 
For artefact sites this northerly aspect is not so pronounced and the overall pattern suggests 
more randomness. 

Vegetation 

No attempt has been made to describe shelter provided by the present vegetation. The 
height and form of west coast vegetation varies widely with changing conditions of fire 
frequency and other factors. However, plants are a useful marker for the interaction of a wide 
range of variables such as soil type, pH, drainage, aspect and exposure to coastal wind and 
salt spray. The plant which covered the greatest portion of the surface of each site was 
recorded as the dominant vegetation type as an index of this synthesis of variables The most 
common plants on midden sites were the herbs group (72%). In contrast, herbs accounted for 
only 1.9% of the artefact sites. The problem of ground surface visibility discussed under the 
heading of Landform is relevant here. The most common record for them was for more than 
50% of the surface to be bare of vegetation. Even so, there was a greater variety of plants on 
artefact sites 
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MIDDENS 

82 (78%) were not sheltered 
1 sheltered from all directions 
22 sheltered as per rose 
105 total 



ARTEFACT SITES 

118 (74%) have no shelter 
2 have shelter in all directions 
40 are sheltered as per rose 

160 total 



Fig. 12 

Shelter for middens and artefact sites 
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MIDDENS 

76 (72%) faced all directions 
29 faced directions as shown in rose 


N 



ARTEFACT SITES 

120 (75%) faced all directions 
40 faced directions as shown in rose 


N 



Fig. 13 

Direction faced by middens and artefact sites 
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The most common plant growing on artefact sites was Leptospermum scoparium (17%). 
It was never recorded growing on a midden. A wide variety of other species make up the 
remainder of the samples. 

I have now completed a comparison of the landscape associations of stone artefact sites 
and shell middens at West Point. In some ways this may be a false division, because stone 
artefacts are found in middens. It is even possible that some stone artefact sites are simply the 
residue of durable artefacts left behind after the shell has disintegrated. If this were so, then the 
landscape associations of the two groups of sites should be similar. This is certainly not the 
case as there are marked differences on a range of variables but especially important are the 
differences in proximity to rock platforms and drinkable water. The difference in landscape 
associations argues for the two groups of sites having different functional relationships with 
the environment. 


ANTIQUITY 


The problem 

One of the greatest problems confronting survey archaeology in Tasmania is the 
question of the age of sites. Without suitable artefacts to use as 'marker fossils', archaeologists 
are forced to rely on radiocarbon dating (Stockton 1981). In surveys where ideally hundreds of 
sites would be dated, there are never going to be sufficient funds for more than a small fraction 
of this number. To obtain maximum benefit from the available quota of radiocarbon dates, 
most of my dating samples were drawn from the area which had been studied in greatest detail 
around West Point. Several Cl 4 dates were already available for the West Point area. The 
West Point midden excavated by Jones (site 118) (1971:609) was divided into two distinct 
stratigraphic units. The base of the lower midden had a near basal date of 1,850 + 80 (V-69) 
and a near top date of 1,890 + 100 (V-68). Given the standard deviations, the inversion is not 
significant. The upper midden had a basal date of 1,760 + 120 (V-67) and a date from 30cm 
below the surface of 1,330 ± 80 (V-66). Before presenting the dating evidence from other sites 
on the west coast and their significance to the prehistory of this part of the continent, it is 
pertinent to consider Jones’ interpretation of the significance of the West Point midden 
chronology. Although the figures on which the conclusions are based have not been 
published, Jones has claimed that:- 

Converting the number of bones and shells to the animals which they had originally 
represented and then calculating the food energy involved, shows that such a group (40 
people) could have lived on this site for three or four months of every year for the 500 
years that the site was occupied. We have then a picture of a semi-sedentary 'village', 
located next to the rich food resources, especially the presumed elephant seal colony. 
(1981:7/89). 

An alternative way of calculating the length of time people could have lived on this midden 
is possible using data from Meehan’s work in a very different region, the coast of Arnhem Land, 
and Coleman’s analysis of samples from site 118. By combining their estimates it is possible to 
calculate that a band of between 30 and 40 would generate 16 cu. m per year (see Stockton 
(1983) tor calculation details), From this we need to subtract an allowance for midden 
materials dumped at other locations such as dinnertime camps and processing sites. From 
observations in Arnhem Land, Jones estimates that 30% is dumped elsewhere in this manner, 
then the rate of accumulation of food rubbish by a band living at site 118 becomes 11.2 cu. m 
per year. Dividing 11.2 cu. m into the volume of site 118 gives a result of about 133 band-years. 
If we accept the uncertain premise of Jones’ reasoning that people could have been living at 
site 118 for 3 or 4 months of each year, then the remains could account for occupation of that 
duration of each year for between 400 and 530 years. This supports Jones’ estimates of the 
amount of energy which was available in the formation of the midden. 
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A near basal date of 2,600 +120 BP (GXO-420) was available for another large midden 
with hut depressions slightly to the south of the West Point lighthouse (Reber's site 9, my site 
77) (Reber 1965:266). 

My dating samples were chosen with several questions in mind. Firstly, were these 
enormous middens contemporaneous with the numerous small sites which have volumes 
ranging from almost nothing to around 10 or 20 cu. m? In a sense this was trying to place a 
number of middens into a chronological sequence in the same way an excavator might use 
stratigraphy or the correlation of artefact types. Secondly, many of the middens rest on raised 
pebble banks which so far have not been dated. A series of samples was obtained from sites 
on these because they would indicate a minimum age for the formation of these enigmatic 
features. Thirdly, although a near basal date was available from the large site 77,1 wanted to 
know if the time of abandonment of this site was similar to that of site 118. 

RESULTS 

The oldest date obtained from West Point in this study was 3,380 + 96 for the base of site 
86. This is a large linear midden with a depth of over 1 m. The site lies along the ridge of a 
pebble bank which runs parallel to the shore at a height of 2-3m above the present high tide 
mark (see Plate 2). There is nothing at all distinctive about this site. The midden is composed of 
Subninella undulata, Notohaliotis ruber, Austrocochlea spp„ Brachidonles rostratus, and 
Dicathais spp, It has a sand matrix and herbaceous cover on its surface. It is 20m from an 
extensively convoluted rock platform. In all respects, it is a typical West Point midden. 

The near top date of 310 1 78 BP is also significant. This is very recent and lies within the 
general cluster of recent dates for the area shown In Table 1 and Fig. 14. Even though the site 
spans some 3,000 years, there was no discernible difference between the top and basal 
samples collected by auger in terms of the most common shellfish present and the nature of 
the dark sandy matrix. This is the largest age span of any of the sites I have dated around West 
Point. 

Several of the sites have near basal ages of less then 500 years. These range in size from 
a tiny 0.01 cu. m midden to a sizeable 10 cu. m midden. It would be tempting to suggest either 
that they do not survive as long as large deep middens or that small sites are a more recent 
culturaf pattern. Was there a period during which very large middens were formed, possibly 
around semi-sedentary villages, followed by a later period which was characterised by the 
formation of small scattered middens? Contradicting this hypothesis, two very small sites, 
number 273 and 122, which are 0.1 and 0.5 cu. m respectively, are over 1,000 years old. From 
my small sample, it could be argued that small volumes can survive for at least this time. T hese 
sites show that the potential survival time of small sites is somewhat less than 2,000 years. 

While it is true that the oldest dates in Fig. 14 are from the bases of large middens, the 
dates from the upper parts of the deposits of the large sites 86 and 77 are less than 1,000 years 
old, showing that these locations continued to be used at least occasionally into relatively 
recent times. No date for the very end of deposition is presently available for Ihc largest 
midden, site 118. It is possible, however, that about 85% of the volume had accumulated by 
1,330 + 80 BP. This is the age of a sample from 25-30cm below the present surface (R Jones 
pers. comm.). This leaves some 200 cu. m to accumulate, after this date. The problem for this 
site is our lack of understanding of how it accumulated. If each successive occupation 
deposited an even mantle over the whole site, it would produce a series of layers. Dates from 
any depth could then be extrapolated to that depth across the site. If on the other hand, it 
accumulated as a series of small discrete mounds, then the dating becomes much more 
problematic. Then a dated sample cannot be confidently extrapolated to more than the 
particular lens of material from which it is taken. Examination of section photographs of 
Jones's excavation shows the latter pattern of numerous discrete mounds. 
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NETTLEY BAY AND WEST POINT SAMPLES 



▼ sample from base 
■ sample from within deposit 
+ position of sample not given 

* The top date is slightly younger than the base date 


Fig. 14 

Comparison of volumes and Cl 4 dates + two standard deviations 
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We are left with two possible interpretations. The first is that the site ceased to be used 
shortly after 1,300BP and was effectively abandoned. The alternative is that some 15% or about 
200 cu. m accumulated afterthis time, in a process of intermittent occupation which continued 
up to the ethnographic present. 

With the results of the Cl 4 dating, it is now possible to demonstrate convincingly that the 
larger middens do tend to have earlier basal dates but that they may have continued to be 
used into the more recent period when the smaller sites started to form. 

MATRIX AND CULTURAL COMPONENTS 


Light brown sand with no 
evidence of soil profile 
development 


Dark grey sand with shell midden 


Light brown sand with no cultural material 


Dark grey sand with shell midden 


Medium brown sand with no cultural material 



Fig. 15 

Section through the test excavation of site 193, Venables Corner, Sand Cape 
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I would now like to examine the antiquity of these sites in the broader context of the 
colonisation of the west coast. To do this I will draw on data from other middens on the west 
coast, with particular attention to sites which contain hut depressions and seal bones. 

The Arthur River Bridge site (site 109) is a large midden along a foredune which is now 
almost totally deflated. The main shellfish species were Brachidontes rostratus. Subninella 
undulata and Dicathais spp. Bones of land mammals and birds were found in the deflated 
material. The date was taken on a sample of charcoal from the lowest level of a residual 3 sq. m 
block of deposit, so dating the earliest surviving phase of midden accumulation. The date was 
4,050 + 240 BP. This is the oldest date so far obtained for a midden on the west coast of 
Tasmania. At this antiquity, Jones’ cultural sequence model for Tasmanian middens would 
include bone points and fish bones. The midden was re-examined after this date was 
communicated by the laboratory, but neither fish bones nor bone points were found. This may 
not be a problem, because although fish bones are common at Rocky Cape South Cave, they 
are rare in other sites such as Cave Bay Cave and Little Swanport which contain middens 
older than 3,500 BP. 

Site 193 at Venables Corner on Sandy Cape is a residual block of midden surrounded by 
slumped and deflated deposit (Fig. 15). It contained two lenses of midden separated by a layer 
of sand. Working from the surface downwards, there was 40cm of sterile grey sand lying over 
25cm of midden. Under this was a 25cm thick layer with only scattered shells and then a 10cm 
layer of dense shell midden. Underlying this lower midden was sterile brown dune sand. The 
midden lenses were indistinguishable in their major components. The main shellfish species 
were Subninella undulata, Notohaliotis ruber and Cellana solida, while bones of land and sea 
mammals and birds were found in the excavation. The sea mammals included both 
Arctocephalus sp. and Mirounga leonina. Dates of modern (i.e. less then 200 years) were 
obtained for charcoal samples from both of the midden lenses. This means that the 
intervening period over which 25cm of sand accumulated was 'instantaneous' in terms of Cl 4 
time and similarly that of 40cm of sand overlying the upper midden has occurred in 'modern* 
times. 

The Greenes Point midden (site 226) was an extensive but shallow linear midden 
mantling the foredune system. The seaward edge of the dune is eroding, creating a vertical 
section in the midden along this slumping edge. The main shellfish species were Subninella 
undulata, Brachidontes rostratus and Notohaliotis ruber. Land mammal bones were found in 
the exposed section. The charcoal dating sample was taken from the base of the midden 
exposed in this section. It gave an age of modern. 

The Thornton River midden (site 189) is a 90 cu. m complex of linear midden composed of 
discrete mounds in various horizons, with a maximum total depth of more than 1 m. It lies in the 
junction of the lagoon at the mouth of the Thornton River and a small creek which enters from 
the left side. The deposit overlies a small dune complex on the edge of the river, which has 
exposed a vertical section by eroding the dune out from under the midden. The most 
numerous shell species ot the deposit were B. rostratus, S. undulata and N. ruber. There were 
bones of birds and land and sea mammals. The charcoal sample was taken from this section 
in associaton with seal bones collected for another project (Noller et at. 1982). The sample 
came from about 50cm below the surface and gave an antiquity of 890 + 230 BP. 

DISCUSSION 

With all these widespread samples, it is now possible to offer several observations on the 
use of sand dunes by the Tasmanian Aborigines. The oldest date of around 4,000 years 
obtained for the northwest is from a midden on a sand dune, so dunes were used very early in 
the occupation of this coast. However, that site has been almost totally destroyed as the dune 
has been deflated and rebuilt. Although I have argued that the present erosion cycle has been 
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greatly accelerated since the European invasion (Stockton 1982), the process must have 
been operating before then for these aeolian dune landforms to have been formed in the first 
place. It seems probable that there have been some unstable dune areas at all times, with the 
destruction of any middens on their surfaces. Occupation of the west coast could have begun 
before the sea reached its present level, so the people would be moving inland with the 
retreating coastline. In that case, sites dating from this period around 6,000 to 8,000 BP should 
exist along the west coast, as they do in the north and southeast. Large numbers are not to be 
expected, because the mobilisation of dune sands has presumably destroyed or buried them 

Since so many middens and stone features occurred on the pebble bank landform, it 
became important to try to establish its minimum age. As the pebble formations were not 
directly datable, samples were taken from the bases of overlying middens at sites 86,120,121, 
122,123,124,495 and 496. Site 86, which has already been described, gave the oldest date of 
3,380 + 96 BP. The youngest date of 200 ±96 came from the base of site 120. This is recent 
enough to be taken as contemporary with the arrival of the Europeans. The remaining dates in 
this sample are scattered through the range of 1,300 BP to several hundred years ago, 
showing that the use of pebble banks continued through this time span. 

Hut depressions 


I would now like to look at the antiquity of hut depressions, one of the distinctive elements 
of the archaeology of the west coast. Six sites with hut depressions have been dated. 


Sundown Point (487) modern 
Nettley Bay (118) less than 1,330 ± 80 
Nettley Bay (131) 600 + 96 
Little Duck Bay 1,000 + 60 
West Point (77) 700 ± 87 
Mainwaring River less than 740 ± 100 


(D. Ranson pers. comm.) 
(Jones 1971:609) 
(this study) 
(Bowdler 1979:309) 
(this study) 
(Zakharov 1981:24) 


The sample from site 118 was taken from 30cm below the surface and so must be 
interpreted as a maximum possible age for the top of the site. Similarly, the date reported for a 
site near the Mainwaring River appears to refer to the base rather then the top of the deposit, so 
it must be taken as a maximum possible age (Zakharov 1981:24). There is a definite cluster of 
ages between about 900 and 600 BP in this small sample. However, any suggestion that this 
period was the only time which witnessed sedentary villages or even just intensive hut building 
is challenged by two facts. Firstly, there is the modern date for site 487. Secondly, there are the 
numerous references to Aboriginal huts during the ethnographic present. 


I would propose that this evidence can be interpreted to show that this pattern of 
behaviour of making huts, which then became the hut depressions of archaeology, was in 
existence around 1,000 BP and continued up to the 1830's. We still do not know when people 
first began making these types of huts but it would appear to be more than 1,000 years ago. 

Seals 


How long have seals formed part of the diet of the coastal people of Tasmania? I have 
plotted the Cl 4 dates itwo standard deviations for all the sites where seal remains occur 
throughout the deposit (Fig. 16).The Rocky Cape sequence demonstrates some 8,000 years 
of continuous exploitation of seal. It also provides the earliest date so far obtained for seal 
remains at around 8,000 BP. It was about this time that the rising post-glacial sea level 
reached the vicinity of the Cape and so shows that seals (and seal hunters) came with the 
encroaching sea. The figure shows a pattern of long-term exploitation of seals in coastal sites 
up to the contact period. It would appear therefore that seals were always present along the 
coast, although fluctuations in their numbers cannot be ruled out. 
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Fig. 16 

Dates of seal remains in Tasmanian archaeological sites. The dotted line for Sisters Creek is 
based on stratigraphic correlation with Rocky Cape. 
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Stone artefacts 

Stone artefacts were not found at many of the West Point sites which were dated, but the 
following observations are offered. Black chert was recorded in sites 122, 131 and 118. 
Because site 118 is so large and a near top date is not available, I would like to exclude it from 
this discussion as it may contain areas which do not date within the span of ages established 
by the Cl 4 samples. The remaining sites dated to 1,300 and 600 BP. Spongolite was found in 
sites 77,123,131,285 and 289. Because site 77 has such a long time span, I would like to 
exclude it from the group. For the remainder, the ages range from 600 BP to recent. Can these 
data be interpreted to show a change from black chert to spongolite around 600 BP? Data 
from elsewhere on the west coast contradict this proposition Sites 226 at Greenes Creek and 
193 at Venables Corner both contained spongolite and black chert and both had ages of 
modern. Data from sites 77 and 1 1 8 can also be interpreted as contradicting this hypothesis, 
This points to two factors which need to be highlighted. Firstly, for observation of trends in 
stone artefact materials or other small elements, it is desirable to look at several sites in a 
regional setting. Secondly, observations of the surface of sites, or of augered samples, are too 
limited because stone artefacts were not observed in many of the sites, even though they are 
almost certain to be present. To look at trends in small elements, it would be far better to 
excavate large but carefully dated samples from a number of sites within a region. 

Jones’ (1971:260-290) analysis of excavated stone artefact materials at Rocky Cape 
showed that spongolite first appeared in his unit 2 and increased in popularity in unit 1 (Jones 
1971: Figure 25). The upper part of unit 1 was about 400 years old and unit 2, which lies below 
unit 1, had a basal date about 2,500 BP (Jones 1 978:24). Therefore spongolite first appears at 
Rocky Cape some time after 2,500 BP and rapidly increases in importance. 

At West Point Jones described a similar increase in the popularity of spongolite such that 
in the 'upper midden' 95% of the artefacts were made from it (Jones 1966:6). This upper 
midden had a basal age of around 1,800 BP. 

From an analysis of the stone tools of Rocky Cape Jones (1971:290) developed an 
argument that in more recent times the stone technology became more refined with an 
increasing use of specialised, well-made tools. To make these tools, the Aborigines began to 
exploit better stone materials such as spongolite. Does the presence of spongolite as a raw 
material provide a chronological marker for the period after about 2,000 years ago? It may, but 
in terms of the time span with which this study is concerned such a marker is of limited use 
because almost all of the middens sites which have now been dated on the west coast were 
used after 2,000 BP and so can be expected to contain spongolite artefacts. 

A number of general statements can now be made about the antiquity of occupation of 
the west coast. Although many sites are on relatively unstable sand dune landforms, they can 
survive for at least 4,000 years. The lack of older sites, however, cannot be entirely attributed 
to landform instability, as of the many middens dated in the relatively stable area around West 
Point, none proved to be more than 3,300 years old. Nor can the lack of early dates be blamed 
on the lack of rock shelter sites, because the open middens of the Derwent are mostly older 
than this age. The data pose several problems. Why is the first archaeologically visible 
evidence of occupation only about 4,000 years old? Why are there so few sites more than 
2,000 years old and a substantial increase in the number of sites starting to be used after this 
time? 


CONCLUSIONS 

The West Point area has been used to illustrate some aspects of the archaeology of the 
west coast which could be examined more effectively in one large area rather than in 
dispersed quadrats. Little historical information relating to the area was found, but a general 
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description of the landscape at contact serves to show how the area has changed. It appears 
that the heathland looked much the same in prehistoric times as it does today, but that the 
restabilised marram grass dunes to the south of West Point were originally covered with native 
grasses. Out of a total of 105 middens in the area, only five had hut depressions and three of 
these had only a single depression. The literature on the archaeology of the west coast has 
emphasised hut depressions, which this analysis of the findings of a systematic survey has 
shown to be a numerically minor part of the overall site pattern, Similarly, rock shelters have 
claimed a large share of the attention, but in this sample only one very small shelter was found. 
Small midden dumps were the most common type of midden. This is a midden type which has 
not yet been excavated in northwest Tasmania. 

Although ten shellfish types were recorded in the middens, only a few could be regarded 
as common or as making a regular contribution to the diet. The most frequently observed 
species were Subninella undulata, Notohaliotis ruber, Dicathais spp ..Austrocochlea spp., and 
Cellana solida. 

An examination of the volume of middens in relation to their distance from rock platforms 
showed a trend for large sites to be close to the platforms. Small sites were distributed from 
close to the rock platforms to 440m inland. Shellfish were not transported inland for anything 
like the distances they were taken along the coast. In combination, these data indicate a linear 
foraging zonefor shellfish. Information on the volume of middens within a quadrat in relation to 
the length of platform within a certain radius was presented for the west coast. This analysis 
showed that there was no simple relationship between the length of co'ast available for 
foraging and the volume of middens on the adjacent coast. 

There is little difference in the placement of middens and non-midden sites in relation to 
slope, shelter and view. Differences were found in the choice of landform. Middens are 
considerably more common on pebble banks and dunes, while artefact sites are more likely 
on flat areas, on outcrops of bedrock, on the edges of swamps and streams and on hill or ridge 
slopes. There were marked differences in the vegetation patterns recorded on the two types of 
sites. Herbaceous vegetation was most common on middens, while more than half the 
artefact sites were on bare surfaces and most of the remainder had a cover of shrubs. 
Middens were distributed close to the coast but were often a considerable distance from 
drinkable water. In contrast, artefact sites were not limited to the coastal fringe but spread 
across the sampling area. They also tended to be closer to drinkable water than middens. 

The most important conclusion from this study is the inescapable fact that evidence of 
prehistoric activity was found on every landform and in every vegetation type available in the 
sample area. 

Despite all of the problems of dealing with artefact sites, this analysis has shown that they 
are an important part of the picture of the prehistoric use of northwest Tasmania. A 
preoccupation with middens would suggest people were sitting on the coast and looking out to 
sea watching the incoming swell, waiting for low tide to collect shellfish or for an exhausted 
seal to come ashore. Contrary to the picture presented by the literature, by sampling inland 
and recording non-midden sites a different and more subtle pattern emerges. There are 
artefacts scattered right across the landscape, but they are not clustered into the discrete 
'sites' of the archaeologist’s mind, so we have ignored them in the past. The apparent 
randomness of the distribution of these sites will cause problems not only in their description 
but in the interpretation of their settings and of the activities with which they were associated. 
What is clear at this stage is that if all these ‘insignificant’ events were summed together, they 
would rival the importance of the spectacular localised coastal middens. 
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Table 1 

Sites and Cl 4 dates described in the text. 




